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Abstract 


Wallonia ( Romance Belgium) is the Oil region where French today is most 
exposed to regional languages. This situation is all the more remarkable be- 
cause this same Wallonia took part very early in the development of French 
beyond its original geographical area. This article addresses, firstly, the 
question of the relationship between the regional endogenous languages of 
Wallonia, on the one hand, and French, on the other, from the expansion 
of the latter in the Middle Ages until today. It aims, secondly, to analyze 
the present vitality of Wallonia's vernacular languages, examining the clear 
decline relative to the situation at the start of the twentieth century, several 
decades of indifference or even hostility, and more recently the marked re- 
newal of interest by Walloons in their ancestral languages. 


l. Introduction 


Belgium, a federal state with 10,511,382 inhabitants,' has three official 
languages spread across four linguistic areas. In Flanders (6,078,600 in- 
habitants, i.e., 57.8% of the population), one speaks Dutch, which is also 
the official language of the Netherlands. In the major part of the Walloon 
region (3,413,978 inhabitants, i.e., 32.5% of the population), people speak 
French — an understandable consequence of its proximity to France — 
but in the territory bordering Germany, German is the official language 
(for fewer than 70,000 people) The capital city, Brussels (1,018,804 in- 
habitants, or 9.7% of the population) is officially bilingual, French— 
Dutch. This city, situated on historically Flemish territory, was francisée 
— i.e., became more and more French speaking due to Walloon immigra- 
tion and linguistic transfers — quite recently (nineteenth century)? but 
nowadays some 85% to 90% of Bruxellois are estimated to speak French 
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Figure]. Linguistic map of Belgium (from Francard 2000; 6) 


either as a home language and /or as a lingua franca. Figure 1 highlights 
the geolinguistic make-up of Belgium, 

Besides these three official languages, regional endogenous languages 
are still in use in every region. In Flanders, besides Dutch, which is the 
official language, Germanic dialects are spoken that are generally labeled 
as “Flemish” (in its widest sense) and the diffusion of which extends to 
France (to the region of Lille and Dunkerque, often called la Flandre 
française “French Flanders, in the northern part of the Département du 
Nord), the Netherlands, and Germany. 

In the east and southeast of Wallonia, dialects that originate from West 
Central German still survive. Close to the border with Germany, we find 
Ripuarian Frankish, which is also used in the neighboring region of Ger- 
many surrounding the cities of Cologne and Düsseldorf (i.e., the Bundes- 
land of Nordrhein- Westfalen). In the southwest, we find Moselle Frankish 
dialects, the diffusion of which also covers the Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg (where this variety is labeled Luxembourgeois and where it is one 
of the official languages) and the region of Thionville in France (i.e., the 
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Département de la Moselle). Also in Wallonia, we can observe the sur- 
vival of Romance languages Walloon, Picard, Lorrain (called Gaumais 
in Belgium), and in some places Champenois (see Section 2.2). 

These regional languages dominated the linguistic scene in Wallonia 
for a long time, since most of the population only experienced pressure 
from the French language from the nineteenth century onward (see Sec- 
tion 2.3). But the advance of French was spectacular: the speaking of 
Walloon and, moreover, Picard and Gaumais has clearly been in decline 
since World War II (see Section 3.1). The situation is particularly dra- 
matic among the young, as they no longer benefit from spontaneous in- 
tergenerational transmission (see Section 3.2). 

Although it is generally agreed in Wallonia that the disappearance of 
vernacular languages over the next few years is unavoidable, some evi- 
dence shows that the point of no return has nevertheless not yet been 
reached: numerous initiatives have attempted to breathe new life into the 
regional languages, in a linguistic context where the hegemony of French 
is almost uncontested (see Section 3.3). 


2. Historical survey 


2.1. Introduction 


To understand the present-day situation of regional languages in Wallo- 
nia, one has to clarify the complex centuries-old relationships between 
these languages and French.^ Wallonia was one of the first regions of the 
Oil area to see the emergence of written texts (scripta) in the French lan- 
guage instead of Latin.5 It is accepted nowadays that the written language 
used in the Middle Ages by scholars in Wallonia was neither a faithful 
translation of the Walloon variety as it was spoken at the time, nor a hy- 
pothetical Francien containing traces of regional Walloon.$ But this early 
presence of French in Wallonia did not prevent the persistence of other 
oil languages, which were used by a large majority of the population up 
to World War L7 The rapid decline of these languages did not come 
about until the end of World War II. The relatively belated penetration 
of French makes this the area where French is most confronted by re- 
gional endogenous languages (Francard 1999a, 2001). 


22. The linguistic fragmentation of the Walloon domain 


The linguistic segmentation of the oi area began before the year 800. The 
emergence of vulgar Latin with its origins in the “Romanization” of Gaul 
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triggered a divergence, the initial phase of which is well known, as are the 
outcomes in modern times. The intermediate phases, however, can only 
be reconstructed. This gradual divergence, which was facilitated by the 
fact that language use was essentially oral (thus allowing for much varia- 
tion), can be explained by external factors such as the influence of sub- 
strate languages (Gaulish in Gaul, Iberian in Spain, Dacian in Romania), 
interference with superstrate languages (e.g., Germanic, from the third 
century onward), and the break-up of the Roman Empire into indepen- 
dent political units, which made local differences at every level more pro- 
nounced (Wüest 1979; Marchello-Nizia 2003). 

As far as Walloon territory is concerned, it is possible to distinguish 
four oil languages from the end of the first millennium: Walloon, Picard, 
Lorrain, and Champenois. Subsequent developments subdivided these 
speech forms, though there have been no further fundamental changes 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century (Remacle 1992). 

Three of these four languages are to be found well beyond the frontiers 
of present-day Wallonia: Picard, Lorrain (known in Belgium as Gaumais 
since the end of the nineteenth century), and Champenois are also found 
in France. Only Walloon is essentially found only in Wallonia, where it 
has divided into four main subvarieties:? Est- Wallon (sometimes called 
Liégeois); Centre-Wallon (sometimes called Namurois): Ouest-Wallon 
(sometimes called Wallo-Picard because it is to be found at the meeting 
point of Walloon and Picard), and Sud-Wallon, (sometimes known as 
Wallo-Lorrain, used as it is at the junction of Walloon and Lorrain). 

This fragmentation of the Walloon area was caused by the same factors 
as those mentioned above for the whole of Gallo-Romania (i.e., both the 
Oil and Oc regions of Romance-speaking Gaul). The linguistic areas ap- 
pear to approximate ancient Roman administrative units, which were 
later perpetuated in the organization of dioceses by the church: the Wal- 
loon area covers more or less the diocese of Liège, the Picard area that of 
Cambrai, the Lorrain area that of Tréves, and the Champenois area that 
of Reims. Natural borders also contributed to linguistic diversification, 
e.g., the forests and marshlands that separate the areas of East and South 
Walloon, or the forested massif between the Ardenne (South Walloon) 
and the Gaume (Lorrain) The same applies for historical borders like 
the border between the principality of Liége, on the one hand, and the 
county of Namur and the Duchy of Brabant on the other, a border which 
quite faithfully reproduces the boundary between the Liégois and the Na- 
murois varieties of Walloon. Figure 2 shows where Picard, Gaumais 
(Lorrain), Champenois, and the regional dialects of Walloon are spoken. 

The linguistic diversity of Romance Wallonia has been minutely de- 
scribed in a number of dialectological studies that have made this terri- 
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Figure 2. Linguistic map of Walonia (from Francard 2000: 16) 


tory one of the best-known in Gallo-Romania. Remarkable linguistic at- 
lases based on studies carried out in 300 Wallonian localities illustrate the 
numerous differentiating characteristics? not only between the various 
languages (Wallon versus Picard versus Gaumais versus Champenois) 
but also between the subgroupings of these languages. A fair number of 
lexical descriptions are also available, besides some in-depth studies of 
pronunciation and syntax.!? 

As pointed out in Francard (2000: 17-19), the enormous linguistic di- 
versity that marks Romance Wallonia prevents the identification of a 
common core of features used across the entire area. Since divergent 
linguistic features are certainly more numerous than common features, 
communication between a Picard-speaking person from Tournai and 
a Walloon from Liége or a Gaumais from Virton may be seriously 
hampered. 

Picard and Lorrain (Gaumais) show a closer resemblance to French 
than the other varieties. Yet both are marked by interesting peculiarities. 
For example, Picard preserves the Latin plosives k and g (capió, French 
chapeau ‘hat’; gambe, French jambe ‘leg’), it palatalizes Latin k before e 
and i (chéne, chinde, French cendre ‘ash’; chink, chonk, French cing 
"five), and it depalatalizes the cluster /--j (bourèle, French bouteille 
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‘bottle’; feule, French feuille ‘leaf”). As in Walloon it neutralizes the dif- 
ference between male and female for the definite article and for possessive 
pronouns (é/ = French Je, la, ‘the’; èm = French mon, ma, ‘my’). Lorrain 
stands apart because of the divergent evolution of the combinations a +j 
(mate, French maitre ‘master’) and f + s ( pouché, French pourceau ‘pig’), 
the denasalization of the vowel 4 in some phonetic contexts (fé, fi, 
French faim ‘hunger’; métche, mitche, French manche ‘sleeve’). The 
Lorrain negative particle is mi, which originates from Latin mica (French 
mie ‘crumb’). 

Much more than the other varieties, Walloon, the most northern of the 
Oil varieties, is marked by the presence of lexical forms deriving from 
Germanic and by archaisms characteristic of peripheral regions. More- 
over, Walloon was not affected by changes to the accentuation pattern 
of diphthongs (around 1200 AD) and consequently developed monoph- 
thongal variants: (compare Walloon pid and French pied ‘foot’; Wal- 
loon cúr and French cuir "leather. However, it does have the Romance 
diphthongization in closed syllables both for the vowel /e/ ( fiér, French 
fer iron) — as in Picard — and for the vowel /5/ (mwért, mwart, French 
mort, *death^). Initial clusters consisting of s+ another consonant were 
not affected by vowel prothesis but by epenthesis whenever the phonetic 
context allowed for it (sfujcole, s[i]cole, French école ‘school’). This 
epenthetic [s] before a consonant was preserved (spine, French épine 
‘thorn’; fistou, -u, French féru ‘stalk of straw’), even in word-final position 
(Jièsse, French fête *party"), as was the cluster kw- (cware, French quatre 
‘four’; scwére, French équerre ‘hook’). However, -gw- clusters were re- 
duced to -w- (/inwe, French langue ‘language’). In general, word-final con- 
sonant clusters were reduced (céke, French cercle ‘circle’; piède, French 
perdre *to lose"). 

The eastern part of the Walloon area shows other original features. 
Latin u was not palatalized in stressed open syllables (now, French nu ‘na- 
ked’; piérdou, French perdu ‘lost’) and Germanic h was preserved to a 
greater extent in this area than elsewhere (haye, héye, French haie 
"hedge. The Liégeois region is marked by a so-called "secondary" À 
(houme, French écume ‘foam’; pléhant, French plaisant ‘nice’; mohone, 
French maison ‘house’). And what's more, Liégeois is the only variety of 
Walloon to preserve the forms of both the passé simple as well as the im- 
perfect and pluperfect subjunctive. 

Central Walloon is often identified by its use of word-final -ia corre- 
sponding to French -eau (bia, French beau ‘beautiful’; tehapia, French 
chapeau ‘hat’, etc.). Another characteristic feature is the ending -nut 
for the 3rd person plural of the simple present (i tehant’nut, French ils 
chantent ‘they sing’) as is the insertion of [w] after a labial consonant and 
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Table 1. The linguistic division of Wallonia 


LATIN Walloon Picard Lorrain French 
(Gaumais) 

1 TENERU tinre, ténre, tére ténre, tére tanre tendre 
VESPA wésse, wépe wepe wape guépe 

2 DENTE dint dint, dét dat dent 
FERRU fier, fier, tier fiér fér, fêr fer 

3 CARRU tchar, tchór ear, cor tché, tehie char 
BELLU bé, bé/bia bió bé, bie beau 


1 = Features common to all Belgian Romance varieties, which distinguish them from 
French. 

2 — Features common to Walloon and Picard, which distinguish them from Lorrain (Gau- 
mais) and French. 

3 — Features common to Walloon and Lorrain, which distinguish them from Picard and 
French. 


in front of [e, &] (pwéne, French peine ‘trouble’; pwin, French pain 
*bread"). 

The regions which border the areas just mentioned, the western and 
southern Walloon areas respectively, do not have original distinguishing 
linguistic features but rather specific combinations of characteristics that 
are shared by the neighboring regions. Moving away from the core Wal- 
loon area, a gradual decrease of Walloon features and a gradual increase 
of Picard or Lorrain features can be observed. 

This diversity (Table 1 provides a summary of some of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Romance regional languages in Belgium) has been 
preserved over a long period because of the specific geographical and 
social characteristics of Wallonia. Numerous communities, particularly 
those in rural areas, have remained inward-looking, thus being able to 
maintain intact identity traits of their vernacular in order to differentiate 
themselves from the next village or hamlet. Since World War II, this di- 
versity has shrunk as a result of the combined effect of two factors: social 
and professional mobility causing a mixing of populations, and the di- 
minishing vitality of regional languages, notably characterized by a level- 
ing of distinguishing features.!! 

But the — false — idea that mutual comprehension between Walloons 
of different regions using different speech forms is not possible remains 
very much alive in the local linguistic imagination (Mahin and Viroux 
1999): this view was broadly diffused in connection with the promotion 
of French as a "unified" language to counteract the expansion of the dia- 
lectal varieties. 1? 
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2.3. The progressive elimination of endogenous languages 


In replacing Latin, French stepped unhesitatingly into the role of 
"prestige language" among the other endogenous successors of Latin. 
We lack documents which could shed light on the precise relationship 
between French and Walloon.?^ We are nonetheless able to reconsti- 
tute with a fair degree of certainty their development over the period 
from the Middle Ages to the present day in three stages: (1) a situation of 
complementarity between the two languages was followed by (ii) one of 
functional competition leading to (iii) the current diglossia (Francard 
2005). 

As long as French was present in Wallonia in the form of a written lan- 
guage employed by the elite and retained for prestige and formal use, it 
complemented the regional languages, dominant in the sphere of informal 
social communication. In the sixteenth century, this situation changed. 
French, until then a written variety, progressively entered the realm of 
oral communication. 

For the regional languages a parallel production of written texts 
emerged. The first texts, produced in the seventeenth century, were occa- 
sional: satiric essays, humorous narratives, portrayals of daily life, etc. 
(Francard 2000: 23). They gradually developed into a literary tradition 
in which drama became the dominant genre as well as fostering, espe- 
cially from the twentieth century onward, exceptional poetic output.!5 

This evolution was to bring about a re-evaluation of the relationship 
between the two languages, with complementarity giving way to func- 
tional competition, at least in the case of those privileged classes possess- 
ing a mastery of both French and Walloon, spoken and written. There is 
no doubt that the supremacy of French remains unchallenged, but there 
was no lack of writers ready to take advantage of this coexistence be- 
tween socially and functionally differing codes, notably in the field of 
literary creativity. One example among many: in Walloon Christmas ca- 
rols, the Virgin Mary and the angels speak French, but the shepherds use 
Walloon. On the other hand, the less privileged classes in towns and rural 
areas only used the regional languages for oral communication, a situa- 
tion that has now completely changed (see Section 3.1). 

The urban elites’ French—Walloon bilingualism, evidence of which is to 
be found from the Renaissance (Piron 1978: 36), continued until the nine- 
teenth century. The spread of Jacobinism from France and the progress 
made by French beyond the privileged classes engendered a more conflic- 
tual relationship between the two languages.! This led to the emergence 
of a French-Walloon diglossia which presented many of the educated 
with a painful dilemma: should they sacrifice the regional language to 
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French, or, on the contrary, preserve their ancestral linguistic inheritance 
that was under threat from a “foreign” language? 

This question provoked many a debate, in scientific and literary texts as 
well as in the political thinking that accompanied the emergence of the 
Mouvement wallon," but a no doubt definitive reply was provided in the 
early twentieth century when primary education was rendered generally 
obligatory (after 1918).!8 This step was to prove decisive both for the 
urban elites and for the less privileged urban and rural populations, an 
overwhelming majority of whom had remained faithful to the practice of 
their local vernacular. Schools were, in this as in many other spheres, to 
be the spearhead in the eradication of patois — portrayed as being ob- 
stacles both to the learning of French and, consequently, to the social mo- 
bility to which this language was the key. 

As far as the urban elites were concerned, the introduction of primary 
education only served to strengthen a situation that was already in an ad- 
vanced state of development, but, on the other hand, the progress of the 
French language among both workers and the population in rural areas 
was particularly spectacular. The spread of schooling was accompanied 
in Wallonia by profound social and economic changes (accelerated indus- 
trialization, an increased mixing of the population, the development of 
communication systems and the media, etc.), concluding a process of de- 
stabilization of the remaining communities that had preserved their origi- 
nal languages. In less than a century, i.e., between 1900 and 1980, a pop- 
ulation in which the majority had used Walloon as their medium of 
expression was to virtually become monolingual French speakers. 

In Wallonia (and in Belgium generally), French is more heavily ex- 
posed to indigenous languages than in the rest of the Gallo-Romance 
area. As a consequence, it is characterized by a great deal of linguistic 
interference, especially at the lexical level (see Francard 2005). And yet, 
unlike Québecois, Belgian French has no distinct status as a variety. It 
can be assumed that there are more differences (especially at the phonetic 
level) between the French varieties spoken in the south and center of 
France than between Wallonian French and French as it is spoken in the 
north of France. 

Nevertheless, Francophones from Wallonia and Brussels often perceive 
the distance between “French French" and “Wallonian French" as being 
much bigger than it actually is. This subjective distance originates from a 
feeling of linguistic insecurity that often characterizes Francophones from 
peripheral regions, and is part of a broader discourse on the weak legiti- 
macy of Belgian French as opposed to French French practices, often 
marked by a negative evaluation of regional varieties blamed for corrupt- 
ing the French language (Francard and Franke 2005). 
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3. The present-day vitality of regional languages 
3.1. The use of regional languages: a general picture 


Concerning Wallonian regional languages, available data suffer from dif- 
ferences in data collection methodologies, certain biases in the conception 
of vitality tests (Francard 1988), and the virtual nonexistence of surveys 
in urban milieus: these are factors which require us to be particularly pru- 
dent when drawing conclusions about the current use of regional lan- 
guages in Wallonia. Estimates covering the whole of Wallonia show the 
greatest differences. According to Verdoodt (1989: 105-178), around 
60% (1,872,000) of the population of Wallonia possesses an active or pas- 
sive knowledge of a regional Romance language. Fauconnier (1998: 34) 
estimates that there are a million users of regional languages (without 
subdivision into regular, occasional, active, and passive users), while in 
the **Killilea report" (1994) (quoted by Hendschel 1999a: 127),!? this fig- 
ure falls to only 820,000.?? Table 2 compares these three surveys. 


Table2. The present-day vitality of Wallonian regional languages (total population of Wal- 
lonia: 3,200,000 = 100%) 


Verdoodt (1989) Fauconnier (1998) Killilea Report 
(1994) 
Walloon 1,400,000 43.75% 780,000 24.37% 600,000 18.75% 
Picard 450,000 14.06% 200,000 6.25% 200,000 6.25% 
Lorrain 22,000 0.69% 20,000 0.63% 20,000 0.63% 
Champenois Not mentioned 1,000 0.03% Not mentioned 
Total 1,872,000 58.50% 1,001,000 — 31.2895 820,000 25.63% 


More precise surveys are available, but relate only to rural commun- 
ities. Consequently, we could estimate that around half of the rural popu- 
lation is made up of active French—Walloon bilinguals (Hendschel 1999a: 
122). If these surveys are more credible than estimates relating to Wallo- 
nia as a whole, it should be borne in mind that the rural milieus in which 
regional languages have been "protected" over a longer period are not 
representative of the entire Wallonian population. Despite the differences 
in survey results, certain significant tendencies — based upon nonsyste- 
matic inquiries rather than upon quantitative empirical surveys — can 
be discerned ( Hendschel 1999a; Francard 1999b): 


1. Vitality varies according to the regional language being considered. 
Walloon comes out best,?! followed some way behind by Picard. Lor- 
rain is shrinking away, while Champenois has virtually disappeared. 
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Equally, age and gender must be considered. The practice of regional 

languages diminishes from generation to generation, and with age 

held constant, more rapidly among women than among men. 

3. An inverse correlation can be witnessed today between duration of 
school attendance and the use of regional languages. 

4. Lastly, regional languages suffer less in rural than in urban milieus. 


These relatively recent estimates and surveys invite comparison with 
the recent past, prior to the massive diffusion of French. Fortunately, 
we have figures available from a survey carried out in 1920 by Joseph- 
Maurice Remouchamps in Wallonian Communal administrations ( Haust 
1933: vii). At this significant moment — just before compulsory primary 
education produced its first effects — the results highlight the remarkable 
vitality of regional languages in Wallonia as a whole. It was estimated 
(Hendschel 19993: 126) that in 1920 more than 80% of Walloons pre- 
ferred to use Walloon (or another regional Romance language) in their 
contacts with the Communal administration, a fact all the more remark- 
able in that the said contacts were not confined to the sphere of informal 
communication. However reliable more recent estimates may be, it can 
thus not be denied that, in just a few decades, Wallonia's regional lan- 
guages have been “eaten away" by French. 

Surveys agree in identifying the post-World War II generation as being 
the one displaying the most abrupt decline in the practice of regional lan- 
guages, because of the socioeconomic changes mentioned above (Section 
2.3), which, at this time like never before, deeply modified traditional 
ways of life and, consequently, the ecology of verbal interaction. The 
principal short-term result is easily identifiable: Walloon, Picard, Lorrain, 
and Champenois are no longer being passed on directly from one genera- 
tion to the next. 


32. The use of regional languages by the younger generation 


It is thus among the youngsters that the most meaningful indications as 
to the future of Walloon and other regional languages are to be found. 
In this respect, we have at our disposal data to be found in the afore- 
mentioned surveys as well as in others specifically covering the younger 
generation. 

From the point of view of active competence, it can be estimated that 
some 10% of young people use one of the Wallonian regional languages, 
though actual performance highlights considerable variation (Hendschel 
1999a: 125; Meurice 1996/1997; Francard and Franke 2001/2002). 
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Scores are considerably higher when passive knowledge is taken into ac- 
count, and generally exceed 30% in the surveys under consideration. 

When considering the parameters pertinent to the sociolinguistic situa- 
tion in Wallonia (see Section 3.1), one finds that several distinctions be- 
come blurred within the younger generation. There are no longer sharp 
divisions between male and female speakers: until recently there was a 
sharper decline in the use of Walloon among women, but nowadays the 
situation appears to be virtually identical for both sexes. In the same 
way, factors such as level of education or urban versus rural environment 
no longer allow us to predict the linguistic behavior of the individual with 
any certainty. Patterns largely depend on the language variety itself: Wal- 
loon is much better preserved than Picard. Lorrain and Champenois are 
barely used by young people anymore. 

It remains to be seen whether the 10% of young Wallonians using one 
of the regional languages represents the last gasp of a speech community 
destined to rapidly fade away, or whether we are witnessing a relatively 
stable core group that could constitute the basis for proactive linguistic 
policy making aimed at survival and regeneration. At this point, another 
important factor plays a role: as elsewhere in Europe, the imagery pro- 
jected by regional languages is undergoing profound change, in particular 
among young people. Whereas their elders (their parents and, before 
them, their grand- and great-grandparents) have embraced the nega- 
tive images put about by schools on the subject of “patois” (Francard 
1990), certain voung Wallonians — regardless of whether they use a re- 
gional language actively or not — explicitly wish to break with this self- 
denigration and to foster Walloon, whether as an identity symbol or as a 
valuable inheritance to be protected (Francard 1994). We see here a de- 
velopment that appears paradoxical: just when the number of speakers 
capable of expressing themselves in Walloon has undergone such a dra- 
matic reduction, feelings of attachment to the language emerge, reversing 
several decades of systematic denigration backed by the Wallonians 
themselves. 


3.3. Further signs of vitality 


Pessimistic conclusions as to the future of regional languages in Wallonia 
must therefore be tempered, especially since these languages, fairly re- 
cently limited to informal relations within peer groups, are now penetrat- 
ing spheres traditionally reserved for French (Francard 2000: 35—42). 
Comic strips,?3 songs (rock, blues, country, jazz).?^ items such as games, 
playing cards, calendars, and advertisements all constitute tangible evi- 
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dence of the success of Walloon among a sizeable section of the public, 
and among youngsters in particular. Regional languages are also present 
in official toponomy (place and street names), in teaching (free-time activ- 
ities), in the media (press, radio, and television)? and in certain public 
contexts (in informal communication, in more relaxed and convivial sit- 
uations, at the inauguration of new community centers, at celebrations 
for renowned local celebrities, official birthdays, etc.). Neither are the 
new technologies lagging behind:#% plenty of Web sites and discussion 
groups devoted to the regional languages of Wallonia are to be found on 
the Internet.27 

To the above should be added the activities of a number of cultural as- 
sociations which provide further tangible evidence of the place of regional 
languages in present-day Wallonian society.” Theatrical performances, in 
particular, have a considerable public following.?? The regular appearance 
of a dozen magazines written in Walloon provides testimony to consider- 
able activity in the publishing world, and this is frequently supported by 
exhibitions, press conferences, local/regional TV and radio interviews, etc. 

There are however two weaknesses within this dynamic. On the one 
hand, it depends essentially on voluntary activity, and on the other, there 
is little support for it within the political establishment.?? This means that 
resources available are precarious and insufficient, thereby endangering 
the survival of a wide range of initiatives. 


4. What future for regional languages in Wallonia? 
4.1. From dialectology to linguistic planning?! 


In Wallonia, the future of regional languages has only been under discus- 
sion for a short time. On many occasions, questions about the survival of 
the “ancestral language" received fatalistic replies such as “Walloon is in- 
exorably dying,” sometimes qualified by “but it’s taking a long time to do 
so." In this context, according to the majority of Walloon dialectologists 
today, any effort must be channeled into preserving a linguistic inheri- 
tance that is as close as possible to its original “purity.” The extensive 
work of sifting and recording, which constituted a high point in Walloon 
dialectology, now resembles linguistic archaeology as the gap grows be- 
tween the Walloon of yesteryear and that employed today, particularly 
by the youngsters. 

The emergence, from the 1980s onward, of sociolinguistic studies ex- 
ploring the vitality of regional languages in Wallonia resulted not only in 
an awareness of objective differences between the Walloon of the present 
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and that of the past, but also of changes in the way regional languages 
have been evaluated (referred to above in Section 3.2). These studies 
have highlighted the need for proactive policies on the conservation and 
promotion of regional languages within a framework of language plan- 
ning appropriate to the Wallonian situation. 

As a result of these changes, a number of young and actively engaged 
Wallonian intellectuals, contemplating both the emergence of increasingly 
mixed, interdialectal regional languages, each incorporating features 
taken from other varieties, as well as the need for planning initiatives to 
counteract the decline in Wallonia's regional languages. have put forward 
proposals to standardize and update a written form of Walloon (Mahin 
1999), involving: 


— a partial reform of the present written version (that of Feller)? in 
order to produce spellings capable of being pronounced in diverse 
ways according to the variety used by the reader;?* 

— the selection of lexical items common to several varieties; 

— the creation of neologisms drawing on Walloon morphological and 
phonetic resources rather than straight borrowings from French.?* 


These proposals, resulting in the creation of a rfondu walon (literally 
wallon refondu 're-cast Walloon’) have given rise to sharp debate (com- 
mented upon elsewhere [Francard 1999b]) and which — standing back 
somewhat from emotional considerations — pose fundamental questions 
about the present-day status of regional languages in Wallonia.*> Oppo- 
nents of the so-called rfondu walon adopt the logic of diglossia, character- 
ized by an ambivalent discourse exalting the qualities associated with the 
dominated language (beauty, harmony, intimacy, warmth, proximity to 
people and to everyday life, etc.) — qualities which are not attributed to 
the dominating language — while, at the same time, reasserting the func- 
tional supremacy of the latter (French) over the former (Walloon). On 
the contrary, the “revivalists” militate in favor of overthrowing diglossia, 
leading most notably to an expansion and diversification of the domains 
in which regional languages are used, traditionally confined as they have 
been to informal communication within the family or peer group. The 
initiatives already mentioned above (Section 3.3) illustrate the possible 
arenas in which Walloon could be used. 


42. Which languages in Wallonia? 


A plan for regional languages in Wallonia is without doubt one of the 
conditions sine qua non for their survival, whether or not one aspect of it 
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takes the form of a rfondu walon. The passionate reactions that greeted 
(and still greet) the revivalists’ propositions lead us to pose two questions: 


— How should the linguistic planning of regional languages in Wallonia 
be managed, and in particular, how can future proposals be guaran- 
teed sufficient legitimacy? 

— In which societal domains do regional languages still have a place in 
the twenty-first century? 


It is quite feasible that pre-existing bodies — one, for example, being 
the Société de langue et de littérature wallonnes (SLLW) — could become 
guarantors of the legitimacy of any language-planning measures.?6 The 
first question is, however, all the more difficult to answer because most 
of these bodies have ruled themselves out by rejecting outright any pros- 
pect of Walloon language planning, or similar policy and planning exer- 
cises for the other regional languages in Wallonia. The emergence of a 
"reasonable consensus" is a basic necessity for the success of any scheme 
proposing the planned management of a language. 

The second question is even more fundamental. If regional languages 
are not integrated within a more global overarching view of the future of 
Wallonia, they risk being permanently sidelined into the realm of folk- 
lore. This major societal project — which is still under construction — 
implies a collective undertaking, the democratic basis of which should be 
guaranteed by the public authorities. It implies, in particular, an open de- 
bate on the relationships between the languages used in Wallonia. It is es- 
sential that those who consider that linguistic evolution is not a function 
of any sort of determinism but relies on the action of speakers should take 
part in this debate. 


Université catholique de Louvain 


Notes 


* This contribution is part of a research program entitled “Langues et identités collec- 
tives” of the ARC 99/04-237, financed by the Communauté frangaise de Belgique. I 
would like to thank Willy Jongenburger, Philippe Blanchet, Philippe Hambye, and the 
anonymous reviewer for their useful comments, [ also thank Alan Chipp for his 
friendly help in translating this article. I want to express special thanks to Dave Britain 
for our fruitful exchange of ideas on the text and for his decisive help in the editing 
process. 

1, Figures from Statistics Belgium (Belgian National Institute of Statistics) (1 January 
2006). See http: //www.statbel.fgov.be/. 
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The fact that the linguistic history of Brussels has Flemish origins explains why, when one 
talks about “Romance Belgium,” it is really Romance Wallonia that is being referred to. 
Belgium has no recent official statistics on language use by its inhabitants, the last ones 
dating from 1947. Language questions have been rejected from subsequent censuses be- 
cause of pressure from those in Flanders who were afraid that the official statistics 
would confirm that their area was becoming more Francophone. The estimates pre- 
sented here are based on figures concerning school populations (participation in French 
and Flemish classes) and on data from the Registry of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
It is also based on research by Rudi Janssens (2001). Janssens (2001) reveals that 70% 
of the inhabitants of the Brussels capital region have French as (one of) their home 
language(s). 95.6% of Bruxellois claim to have a good to excellent command of French, 
So French really is the lingua franca in Brussels nowadays. 

In choosing the label “regional languages," we wish to avoid the term “patois,” which 
has too pejorative a connotation, as well as the term "dialect," often regarded as too 
technical. This preference for “regional languages" appears, furthermore, in the official 
decrees of the Communauté Wallonie-Bruxelles: whereas the Urbain Decree of 24 Tan- 
uary 1983 retained the term dialectes of Wallonia, the Féaux Decree of 24 December 
1990 officially establishes the Jangues régionales endogénes (‘endogenous regional lan- 
guages’) of the Communauté. The evolution of this terminology coincides with a re- 
evaluation of the regional languages in the minds of the Wallonian population. 

The earliest dated administrative document in the oi? area is the charter law of Chièvres 
(Hainaut Province) which dates back to 1194. Wallonia is also the birthplace of a 
number of literary milestones such as the Séguence de Sainte Eulalie (around 662), the 
Sermon sur Jonas (tenth century), and the Vie de Saint Léger (tenth century). 

The term francien was created by the philologist Gaston Paris in 1889 to refer to the 
dialect of l’Île-de-France (i.e., the French administrative region which contains Paris) 
which is said to have given birth to the French language by progressively ousting and 
supplanting the other dialects. However, the actual existence of this so-called francien 
has not been substantiated by historical evidence (Cerquiglini 1991: 118). 

Oi! languages are descendents of Latin in Northern France and Romance Belgium. 
There are several Walloon pockets near Givet (France) with the result that Walloon 
has been included by the French in their list of regional languages in France (in rela- 
tion to the European Charter for Regional or Minority Languages) as well as in the 
West of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg (Legros 1948), 

The surveys began in 1924 under the direction of Jean Haust, who continued the work 
until his death in 1946, bequeathing the collected documentation to his successors at 
Liége University. The results are in the process of being published in the form of an 
Atlas linguistique de la Wallonie. 

A succinet panorama of studies devoted to the regional languages of Wallonia is to be 
found in Goosse (1976) and Germain (2001). 

This leveling manifests itself at several linguistic levels and generally implies a conver- 
gence toward French. At the syntactic level, for example, the order “subject inflected 
verb clitic infinitive,” which is the French order (e.g.. Pierre est venu se montrer 
‘Pierre came to present himself") has ousted the order “subject clitic inflected verb 
infinitive,” which is typical of Walloon (e.g., Pire s' a vnou mostrer). At the morpholog- 
ical level, the Walloon use of the auxiliary “to have" for reflexive verbs (Pire 5' a pièr- 
dou ‘Pierre got lost’) is gradually being replaced by the French construction with the 
auxiliary ^to be" (“Pierre s'est perdu"). The lexicon is also subject to this same trend 
of “Frenchification,” a process which is amplified because of a lack of terms capable of 
expressing many aspects of modern life. 
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The same kind of argument was used to impose standard Dutch (Algemeen Beschaafd 
Nederlands [ABN]) in Flanders, prejudicing the diverse varieties of the Flemish 
language. 

Even when documents do exist, it can be difficult to interpret them. For example, in the 
travel writings of Ruggieri (in 1561) and Guichardin (in 1567), it is not possible to 
definitively determine whether some of the linguistic forms they use are Walloon or 
“local” French. 

Rather than have recourse to a systematic enumeration of regional languages in Wallo- 
nia, we use the term “Walloon” generically, covering not only Walloon proper but also 
Picard, Lorrain, and Champenois. 

An example of which is an anthology edited by Maurice Piron and published by 
Gallimard in 1961, entitled Poètes wallons d'aujourd'hui (Contemporary Walloon 
poets’). 

Each Belgian Commune was to have a public primary school from 1879. 

The Mouvement wallon has gathered together, since the end of the nineteenth century, 
the major players in the political, economic, and cultural life of Wallonia, as a counter- 
reaction to the claims of the Mouvement flamand (Pirotte 1997). Today it no longer 
constitutes a well-structured political association, but it consists of a very heteroge- 
neous ensemble of activists and associations campaigning for the emergence of a 
Wallonia that is in control of its own political, socioeconomic, and cultural destiny. 
By way of comparison, decrees promoted by Jules Ferry in France date from 1881 
1882, and that when in 1874 the new Swiss federal constitution imposed obligatory 
free schooling, such a system was already in existence in the majority of Romance- 
speaking countries (Knecht 1985: 384). 

On 28 January 1994, the Killilea Report led to a resolution in the European Parliament 
expressing support for minority languages. It contains some figures on minority lan- 
guages in Europe, among them those of Wallonia. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with those from the Provençal area: “on peut 
estimer le nombre des locuteurs actifs du provengal entre 250,000 (locuteurs usuels) et 
500,000 (incluant les locuteurs occasionnels) et autant de locuteurs passifs" (‘the num- 
ber of active Provengal speakers can be estimated at between 250,000 (regular) and 
500,000 (if we include occasional speakers), plus a similar number of passive users") 
out of à total of some two million adults potentially in contact with Provengal (Blan- 
chet 2001: 8). 

For a number of connected reasons, Walloon is resisting attrition more steadfastly than 
the other regional languages. Walloon is more divergent from French than any of the 
other varieties used in Wallonia. Moreover, it is used in the heartland of Wallonia, its 
geographical position guaranteeing better protection against the assimilatory tenden- 
cies that affected Picard and Lorrain (Gaumais) at a very early stage. And finally, for 
many centuries now, Walloon has given rise to greater literary productivity than the 
other varieties, making it more visible and lending it an air of distinctiveness. 

The majority of the surveys mentioned are based, not upon an analysis of observed 
practices, but on those declared. It seems clear that, from one informant to another, 
there can be considerable variation both in the way Walloon and Picard are defined, 
as well as in how people interpret what is active and what is passive use of these two 
varieties. In the same way, there are considerable objective differences between the 
Walloon and Picard used by the young, and the versions employed by their elders, 
especially at the lexical and syntactic levels where one can observe considerable inter- 
ference from French, as well as dialect leveling, reducing the number of idiosyncratic 
features. 
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Some examples among many others: Li ví Bleñ ‘The Old Blue’ (a comic strip by 
Frangois Waltéry and Raoul Cauvin in the Liège variety of Walloon, published in 
1979 by Editions Hélyode) of which all 50,000 copies were sold. Several comic strip 
albums by Hergé, father of the famous Tintin, were translated: a Picard version of Les 
bijoux de la Castafiore (the English version is known as “The Castafiore Emerald") was 
released in 1980 under the title Les pinderleats de I’ Castafiore; Walloon versions have 
also recently been published (Les pendants dèl Castafiore, in Ottignies Walloon in 2006; 
L' émeróde d'al Castafiore, in Liége Walloon in 2007); another Tintin comic strip al- 
bum, On a marché sur la lune (“Explorers on the moon’) was translated into Lorrain 
in 2002 as On é pitroléy su la lune. 

We can mention here the recent success of the folk singer William Dunker, as well as 
that of earlier artists such as Julos Beaucarne and Guy Cabay, along with certain music 
bands, the most well-known of which are “Compost Binde” and “les Slugs.” 

Regional channels like Canal C (Namur), Antenne-Centre (La Louviére), Télésambre 
(Charleroi), and No Télé ( Tournai) regularly broadcast programs that devote signifi- 
cant airtime to endogenous languages. Until recently, the public television channel of 
the Communauté Française, the RTBf, proposed a bimonthly broadcast dedicated to 
regional languages, called Wallons-nous, but this program, after having been with- 
drawn because of a “lack of audience,” later reappeared in French. On the radio, 
some regional RTBf branches broadcast an evening in vernacular languages each 
week, as do some local radio stations. 

This field has benefited from a renewed interest in the creation of neologisms which, as 
far as Walloon was concerned, had almost entirely dried up. See also Note 34. 

One will find particularly interesting Web sites at the following addresses: http: //users. 
skynet.be/ucw/ (webmaster: Union Culturelle Wallonne): hitp://lucyin.walon.org/ 
lirantoele/ (webmaster: Li Ranteule). 

The oldest and most important of these associations is the Société de Langue et de Lit- 
térature wallonnes [SLLW], the senior association for the promotion of regional lan- 
guages in Wallonia, founded in 1856. Others followed, like the Association littéraire 
wallonne de Charleroi in 1908. It stimulated literary production in the West of Wallo- 
nia, largely disseminated by the monthly magazine / Bourdon (founded in 1949). We 
can also mention the Club walon Mam di [Malmedy] (1898) and its review Lu vi 
spráwe (1927); Les Rélis Namurwés from Namur (1909) and their literary journal Les 
Cahiers wallons (1938); Les Scriveüs du Centre (La Louvière) who publish 7 mouchon 
d' aunia (1912); La Scribande ( Tournai) and the Musée de la Parole en Ardenne, which 
edits the quarterly Singuliers (1992). 

According to figures given by the Union Culturelle Wallonne (the umbrella organiza- 
lion for the cultural associations working on the promotion of the Walloon language), 
more than 200,000 spectators are said to visit Walloon theatres and “cabarets” annually. 
The regional languages of Wallonia have been the subject of two decrees concerning 
their promotion and teaching: the “Urbain decree” of 1983 (similar to the French “De- 
ixonne law," 1951) and the “Féaux decree" of 1950. Regrettably, in the absence of 
concrete steps to actually enforce them, these official texts have remained dormant. 
The pages that follow have greatly benefited both from discussions with Laurent Hend- 
schel (in particular in the context of the writing of his Master's thesis in linguistics; 
Hendschel 1999b) as well as from the contributions of others on the issue of “norms” 
for minority languages (e.g., Fishman 1991). 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, Jules Feller (1859 1940) proposed (in the 
Bulletin de la Société Liégeoise de Littérature Wallonne, 41[1] in 1900) a relatively sim- 
ple graphic system, consistent with the aims of dialectologists, which would facilitate 
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the reading of any text in a Wallonian regional language, reconstituting its pronuncia- 
tion with the greatest possible precision. His proposals, however, were not accepted. 
Outside the sphere of the Walloon language (having been far from obtaining unani- 
mous approval among Picard or Lorrain writers), despite the fact that their phonetic 
character encouraged the representation of dialectal diversity. 

Thus, the letter group -x4- (in words such as péx/ton ‘fish’, baxhi ‘to lower’, etc.) is re- 
produced according to the region as [h] or [J]: the group -ea- (tchapea hat’) is some- 
times read as [e], sometimes as [ja], etc. A similar principle applies in the cases of Pro- 
vençal and Poitevin-Saintongeais (an oi] language spoken in the areas of Poitou and 
Saintonge in western France). 

Some of the many neologisms from the sphere of information technology include: co- 
piutréce ‘computer’; taprece ‘keyboard’; clitch? ‘to click, using the mouse’; chaper ‘to 
save, to record’; cdper-plaker ‘eut, paste’; wéburlin ‘webmaster’; wétroüle ‘screen’, etc. 
Indeed, a wide range of emotional perspectives become embroiled in these debates: the 
anxiety of the dialectologist the aim of whose study is poles apart from a standar- 
dized Walloon, the dampening of the revivalists’ enthusiasm when confronted by a 
total lack of understanding, the irritation of certain “field workers" faced with the ur- 
gency of the measures to be taken, the indignation of creative writers who cannot con- 
ceive of expressing themselves in words other than their very own, etc. 

The majority of the present members of the SLLW (see Note 28) oppose both the 
project for a rfondu walon, and, more widely, any planned changes (see, in particular, 
the 2/1996 and 4/2000 editions of the quarterly Wallonnes published by the SLLW). 
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